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For the Companion, 
A VALUABLE POSSESSION IS SELF- 
POSSESSION. 
“Only think, mother!” exclaimed Mary Brayton, | 
“our teacher is so much afraid of a mouse that she | 
nearly fainted one day at sight of one.” 
«Miss Sessions! why, Mary, she seems too sen- | 
“She says that she has tried in vain to over- 


gome the weakness, but hopes her scholars will | 


> know I spent Friday evening with Annie Smith. | 


F AsI passed Col. Dwight’s on my way home, out | 


| ran their dog. Away I flew, in an agony of terror, | 


' and tumbled headlong into a ditch, and Rose rolled 
| over me, as much astonished at this ending of| 


| speak to Rose, and, will you believe it, he comes | 


I was glad it | 
| 


what he meant for a frolic, as I was. 
was dark, but I made up my mind next time to 


{ 


' down the walk now, and escorts me home with the 


) most protecting, friendly air.” 


“Children can be taught courage and self-pos- | 
session very early,” said her married sister, Mrs. | 
Briggs. ‘I remember my father had so protected | 


me from foolish stories, scaring stories, as the} 


é | 
® children call them, that I had no idea of fear. My 
) elder brothers sometimes practised upon my cour- | 


age, but always in vain. I would walk up and ex- 
amine their scarecrows with fearless curiosity, | 


while shouts of “Bravo, Puss!” “That’s a smart un,” | 


| lieve a word of it. 


on 


Stein yeti RRR a Sree 


| flame. It was nearly midnight. 


broke with suppressed laughter from various dark 
corners. 


“What fools people make of themselves in times | cl 


| word about mine, for he knew I wanted to use 

| them myself.” 

| “That’s very strange,” said Nelly. 

| “Strange! it’s downright mean,” cried Dick, 

| vehemently ; “and I will say that Frank Burton is 

| the slyest, most selfish boy in school; and I don’t 

| believe he’d mind telling a lie any more than”— 

| “Hush a minute,” cried Sam, with a merry twin- 

\kle in his eye, “I shouldn’t think the band would 

| be out so early in the morning, but I’m sure I hear 

| plenty of ‘sounding brass’ somewhere.” 

| Little Madge eagerly listened, with her curly 

| head on one side; but Dick, coloring angrily, re- 
torted: 

| “I know what you mean, Sam; but if you’d just 
|look at home, I think you'd find enough ‘tinkling 

| cymbals’ to match my brass.” 

“Dear little Dick,” began gentle sister Nelly. 

\ | Yes, I know it, Nelly; I know I was wrong; 

Ly : NBR eee SSS | but if you were only a boy, and loved to skate as I 

$ t |do, and then had every thing go wrong, you’d 

| just forget all about charity, and wouldn’t care a 

| bit if you just ¢urned into sounding brass.” 

| Well I didn’t know you were in such a sad 

| state of mind,” said Sam, laughing. “You may 

| take my skates if you’d like them.” 

“O dear, no; thank you just the same, but 
they’re a great deal too large ;” and little Dick,with 
a heavy step, started for school. 

To his great disappointment, Frank Burton was 
‘Why did’nt she scream fire ?” | wall, and keeping close up to the winged feet on the | not in his usual place, — did he make his appear- 
“Because she was Aunt Esther, and as calm as a | other side, until Anna gained the academy fence. | ance all day, and poor Dick could hear nothing of 
ock. I hate these screaming women.” | When she entered the recitation-room, breathless | his skates. But when school-hours were at last 


| 
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THE YOUNG ANGLER. 


of danger!” said a caller. “I remember a very! He admired her presence of mind. It was one of | and pallid, the hour for the Astronomy lesson had | over, he joined the merry party for the pond, and 
sensible lady of my acquaintance, who once lost all | his own characteristics. He was once driving ajexpired. Her white face and whispered—“Mr.| 28 he reached the ice, sure enough, there was 


presence of mind, because her house was on fire. | Stage coach and six when the horses took fright. | Green’s cow!” was excuse enough. 


Frank Burton with his own nice skates just buck- 


Her daughters were quietly removing their valua-' Tp spite of his firm hand, the coach was upset by| “I do not think I touched the wall; I flew over | led on! 


bles, while she ran frantically about with a pan of running against a stone on the road side. Grandin | it,” gasped Anna. 


“Those are mine,” shouted little Dick, “and I 


sour milk, hindering and confusing the men, by fell heavily to the ground, underneath a man of| “Terror lent you wings, dear child,” said her want to use them myself.” 


screaming : 


| twice his weight. His right shoulder was broken, | teacher, trembling from sympathy. “When she | 


“You can have them if you'll catch me,” mock- 


“Do, Mr. Wells, take care of this! O! dear me, | but the friend, who was uninjured, had lost all self-| attacked me that Sabbath, I sprang over a four | ingly retorted Frank, gliding by him like an arrow. 
won't somebody save this! It is all the loppard |control. The coach was filled with passengers. | barred gate at one flying leap. The spectators all | Dick bit his lips, and thrusting his hands in his 
milk I have to make johnny cakes of in the world.” Grandin exerted such superhuman strength that | asserted that I never touched it, but flew over like pockets, waited till he came around again. 


When the excitement was over she would not be- 





“I must tell you how mother acted under like 


jestingly, that her ‘Pears to me I smell linen burn- 


ing,’ ought to be rewarded by one good fire, for she | the fact that you fear them. This was illustrated | 
has watched for sparks these thirty years. One| in H—— toa laughable degree. The cows in the | 


night, as she went her watchful round, she found | 
that the wood work about the chimney had caught, | 
and that the smothered fire had only to eat its way 
to the outside air, to envelope the whole house in 
She went and 
awakened her two- daughters. Alarmed at the 
progress the fire had made, they wished to cry 
‘Fire !’ 

And have crowds of people half awake pouring 
in to stand in one another’s way,” said she, “or let 
in the air to fan the flames. No, we can do better 
alone, if we keep calm. Go down, Julia, and bring 
an axe. Close the windows and doors, Mattie, and 
we will bring water as fast as possible.” 

Her orders were obeyed, a small opening was 
made, and a well directed stream of water kept 
down the mounting flames. 

“Now, Mattie,” said her mother, after a time, 
“we must have more help. Go and rap at cousin 
Grandin’s window, and tell him I would like to see 
him. Not a word more, or sister Jane will go cra- 
ty with fright.” 

A moment after a calm, determined man, capa- 
a of incredible things in emergencies, stood by 

er. 

“Well,” said he, after an hour of hard fighting 
with the enemy they had happily subdued, “well, 
you do beat all fora woman. If you had screamed 
‘fire!’ the house would have burned, that’s sure. 
A little fresh air, and no human aid could have 
saved it.” 

“What did Aunt Esther want?” sleepily asked 
his wife, when he returned. 

“Wanted me to help her and the girls put the 
fire out.” 

“Fire! where ?” 

“Her house was on fire.” 

“Grandin! what a story !” 

“Go over to-morrow and see how the timbers 


the frantic horses were held and calmed by his |a winged creature. I only remember a keen sense | . . 
firm voice and single arm. When the danger was of danger, and then I fainted. If you had attempt- | With my skates, if you'll give them to me then.” 
over he fainted from pain and over-exertion. The | ed flight I fear she would have killed you.” | 
circumstances,” said Mrs. Briggs. ‘Mother's last) grateful passengers never forgot his disinterested | 
work at night is to look after fire. We tell her, | courage.” 


“Frank, you may go round the pond three times 


Frank laughed loudly. “Very generous when 
“Mother,” said Anna, in telling her the story, “1 | tad can’t help yourself; I'll go round as many 
| thought I heard you saying ‘Keep cool,’ and so [| times as I please. It’s great fun,” and off he shot 

again. 


Cows seem to have an instinctive knowledge of | did.” 

And the cow? Do your neighbors keep a| Several of the smaller boys who stood near were 
public nuisance? Ah! then you know very well | very sorry for Dick, but Frank wa large and 
street all acquired the habit of shaking their horns | that the cow grazed by the highway until she was | strong they did not dare attack him. Poor Dick 
at the ladies, because there were a great many that | of no further use to her owner. | stood for nearly an hour gazing on the animated 
would run away at the mere sight of one of these | Mrs. P. P. Bonney. | scene, growing very cold, and struggling against 
horned terrors. One lady stood for two hours in | Se | the bitter thoughts that filled his heart. The boys 
an agony of fear, while a cow upon the sidewalk | “SOUNDING BRASS.” | were so full of fun, and he did so love to skate! 
enjoyed and made the most of her power. The| It was a bright winter morning, not far from | At last, when Frank came around once more, 
same cow ran away in a fright from the first lady the holidays, and little Dick Melville was busily | flushed with exercise, and screamed : 
that was courageous enough to shake her parasol ‘collecting his dinner-basket and books preparato- | “Grandfather, would you like to take a turn on 
at her. ‘ry to setting out for school, when his older sister | ™Y Skates s : ’ ' 
A school girl once escaped severe injury, or|asked, “Did you learn any verse this morning, | Poor Dick said to himself, “Well I’m sure I’ve 
probable death by her coolness. A dangerous ani- | Dick ?” | suffered long enough—but I must say I don’t feel 
mal was allowed to feed in the highway wearing a! “Ofcourse I did, and said it to mother, too. | very aed. That verse may do very well for girls, 
blinder. One Sabbath she nearly killed one lady, |It was—O where is my geography! I do believe | but boys 
and attacked another, but as there were so many | baby has hid it somewhere. Well it began—O| Just then came a crash and a shout : 
men about, she was secured, and her owner was Bridget ! please put in one more slice of bread and | ; “The ice has broken! Frank Burton has gone 
sharply reproved for allowing such a creature lib- butter.” jin! Will he drown ? ; O the water is too shallow. 
erty. Like too many selfish people, he preferred; «That’s the queerest verse I ever heard,” said| No; it’s deep right in the middle. There, he’s 
running a risk that did not endanger him. Not} Sam, who rather liked to tease his little brother. | holding on. Can’t any one help him? How the 
long after she threw off her blinder again, and ran | “Now, really, Sam, I was just going to say it. ice breaks! We can’t get near him.” 
towards a school girl on her way to recitation. It was, ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men| “Let me try,” said Dick. ; 
Poor Anna Philips was a quarter of a mile from) and angels, and have not charity, I am become as | “No; he wont drown; and he’s so ugly, let him 
any house, and looked in vain for coming assist- | sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ;’ and mother have a good fright. He'll pull you in, too, Dicky,” 
ance. She had heard that a furious animal could | said charity meant Jove, and feeling kindly towards | Urged the smaller boys. 
be controlled by a fearless eye, and nerved herself! every body; but if we’re cross and hateful, then “Help, boys,” cried Frank ; “I'm 80 cold I can’t 
to try the desperate expedient. The cow came | we're like ‘sounding brass,’ which is”—- | hold on much longer, and if I stir, the ice cracks.” 
towards her with horns down, lowing as she ran,| “Hear me,” interrupted curly-headed little | “Run for Farmer Jones,” said one; and ¢ dozen 
but, to Anna’s amazement and delight, stopped | Madge. “I learned one, too,—‘Charity suffereth | boys started. 
when within a few feet of her, her angry red eyes | long, and is kind.’ ” | 0, I'll die before they get back,” groaned Frank. 
quailing before the steady ones fixed upon her. | “That’s a nice verse for kind little Madge,” said; Just then Dick remembered something he had 

Anna stood until she could endure it no longer, | Sam, lifting her on his knee. |read, and running across the pond, he tore, with 
yet no help came. Then she took one step back-| “Dear me,” again broke in Dick, “where can my all his strength, a long board from the nearest 
wards. The cow shook her horns and took a step | skates be? Fred. Allen said the pond was frozen | fence, and hastening back, laid it carefully across 
towards her, then paused, evidently watching for | over, and we’d have a great time up there, after | the hole, so that Frank could reach it. Then, ly- 
the least sign of faltering on her part. Step by | school.” ing down flat on the ice, he slowly crawled up near 
step, still controlling her by her eye, Anna gained| “Why, Dick, Frank Burton came here last | enough to help the numb, frightened boy upon the 
the stone wall by the road side. One spring sent | night, and told me you said he might take them.” board, and with great care he drew him farther and 
her flying over it, while the mad creature’s horns | “Now, Nelly, that’s too bad! He told you a| farther, till he was once more upon strong, safe ice. 
crashed in amongst the stones with an impetus | downright falsehood. He has lost his own skates,| “Three cheers for Dick Melville,” shouted the 











and floors are charred, and you'll believe me.” 


that sent themin alldirections. Lowing with rage and he told me yesterday he was afraid he should’t | little boys, as the others returned with Dick’s fa- 
the cow ran the whole distance, trying to leap the! get another pair till Christmas; but he never said a! ther, whom they had met on the road. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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As the story was eagerly told, it was hard to tell| money. fh 
which blushed the most—poor chattering Frank’ sand and sixty-four! and he sold them for fifteen 
Burton, or happy, brave little Dick. But Frank, | hundred and ninety-six dollars! From that werd 
as soon as he could speak, made an apology to| his ag ay Bye ome very porig .~ 1s roré tery | 
Dick, before all the boys, and then, in a lower tone,, ™anj; but at his own expense he has jus' 
said : yo : ye . " | that beautiful building, and has done much for the 

“I shall never forget this, Dick, and I hope I} college besides!” F 
shall be a better Pes, ‘ “ | My friend ee and we walked on silently. 

You may imagine the happiness of Dick when | “Ah!” said I to myself, “if that boy had spent | 
his futher related the occurrence at home; and _ his first dollar on something to eat, or to drink, or | 
Sam, walking up to him in a grand way, said: j to smoke, how different might have been his whole | 

“I am proud to shake hands with you, brother | life! How much may have turned on the skip of the | 
Dick; and I think I must have been mistaken lamb that drew his eye to it, or on a word dropped 
about that ‘sounding brass’ this morning.” by some friend! He might have wasted his dollar, | 
| but now that building will stand and be doing | 
| good long after he is dead and gone! The babe | 

now in his mother’s arms will come here and be a 
| student, and bless that man. 
: : “Such a way of doing good is like that of Jacob | 
heard of the celebrated Izaak WALTON. He lived) jp digging his well. It gave drink to himself, and | 
about two centuries ago, and was quite a noted | to his children, and to his cattle, but it remained, | 
personage in his day and generation. He wrote a| to give drink to every generation, till Christ | 
work called the “Complete Angler, or the Lontem- | C@me to It, and met the poor, wicked Samaritan 


eee 
THE YOUNG ANGLER. 


We suppose some of our young readers have 


The little lamb had increasd to one thou- | 


the friction which would otherwise be produced by 
the lid. Here, too, let me add, is a simple and 
beautiful provision of nature. Let ever so small a 
particle of dust get into the eye, and at once the 
tiny sluices are opened and the intruding substance 
is carried off.” 

“How strange that everything should be so 
nicely ordered and arranged.” 

“Truly, Robert, and well may the Psalmist ex- 
claim, ‘I am fearfully and wonderfully made.’ ” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


FORWARDING REMITTANCES. 
We shall feel greatly obliged to our subscribers 
in New York and the Western States, if in for- 
warding money in payment of their subscriptions 





| good advice to pay for knocking me down. Wij 
| you trust your sister with me?” Before Emmy 
, could say anything, George had given his conse, 
| and was several rods away, and she found her hang 
in that of the stranger, skating along finely. 

“I want to tell you that I was not hurt. I don 
want to scold you any, but I’ve been thinking some 
nice thoughts for little children since I have been 
on the ice. I’m afraid my little sister will p, 
asleep before I get home to tell her, and you haye 
come to me at just the right time. Did you knoy 
that this world is like one great pond of ice? tj, 
very slippery in some places. We are like skaters, 
We have hard work to keep on our feet, and some. 
times we slip and fall. Do you think I am Setting 
|prosy? There—strike out that foot—so !” 
| “Ono, I like to hear you talk.” 
| “I am helping you, but there is One who watches 
| over every step His children take and “delightet) 





plative Man’s Recreation,” a book that has been 
much admired by men of taste and genius, and | 


woman there, and preached the first gospel sermon 
there, and gave to those who drank of that well the 
waters of eternal life.” 


to the Companion, they will send us UNITED | in their way.” He can guide you over the rough 
SratEs NoTES OR CuRRENCY. By so doing they | places and help you skate smoothly along. Who 


{ 
many parts of which, particularly its vivid descrip-; As I mused and thought of it, I seemed to hear a | 
tions of rural scenery,“brooks and running streams,” | Voice say, “Write out this story; perhaps it may 
are really excellent. ‘The book abounds in useful | nae elk — < owe se + ep 
directions respecting the sort of weather most suit- | school, ag college building, or en de eo: Den fes- 
able for catching various kinds of fresh water fishes, | sorship, where there will be faithful teaching, and 
the sort of hooks and bait best adapted to the dif-| immortal minds trained up for God’s glory, long, 
ferent seasons, and the manner in which the angler | long after he has gone to the dead!” 
is to deal with a large and powerful fish when he is mt , pape S ont eet > ee a 
fortunate enough to ensnare one of this descrip-| 
om | WORDS 

The cut on our first page represents a would-be | titi eal ia 
pupil and follower of the renowned old Izaak. He | van a ee 

‘ : eae } Jan deeper joys impart 

appears to be deeply intent in examining a page | Than hosts of words which reach the head, 
containing drawings of various kinds of fly-hooks, | But never touch the heart ; 
with the view, no doubt, of selecting one most suit- | The voice that wins its sunny way 
able to his present purpose. His rod and net lean! A lonely home to cheer, 
against his arm chair, the latter being intended to | Hath of the fewest Sarente ‘oo 
secure an unruly salmon, when it has been drawn | ES ery: 
sufficiently near the shore to be within reach. | 
There are also the baskets to contain the game | 
after it is taken, together with the pocket book | THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 
with its fresh supply of gear and tackle. “What is meant by the humors of the eye, Uncle 

But there is one article on the floor that is wholly | John 2” 
unnecessary to the angler, whether man or boy. It | “The humors of the eye, Robert? Very differ- | 
will neither bring a fish to the hook, nor enable | ent things may be meant by that expression. It | 
the angler to secure him after he is once fastened. may mean a disease of the eye, by reason of humors 
What article do we allude to, does the young reader | settling in it, or it may mean a portion of the eye 
suppose? Let him turn to the picture again, and | itself which is called the humor,—such as the 
see if he can discover it himself without our tell- | aqueous humor, the vitreous humor, and the crys- 
ing him. What do you say it is, Harry? “7'he| talline humor.” 
brandy flask, sir, is it not?” That's just it.| “These are what I mean, sir; the parts of the 
The brandy-flask is no part of a fisherman’s im-| eye. But I have never seen anything belonging to 
plements. It is sometimes taken, it is true. But| the eye but the balls and the lids.” 
many a fine fish has been lost in consequence of its | 


—_—__+or____— 


For the Companion. 


“Aye, but that word ball, Master Robert, in- 
presence. My advice to you, therefore, is never to! cludes all the humors of which we have been speak- 
take this article with you on your fishing excur- | ing. It consists of three coats or skins, and three 
sions. Izaak Walton lived to be ninety years old. ‘other substances, called “humors,” the names of 
Was the brandy flask his constant companion? | which I have just mentioned.” 


We guess not. “What is that part called, uncle, which forms 


“But,” says some sharp-witted reader, “Perhaps! the beautiful blue in some persons’ eyes, as in| 
the flask may have been intended for a ‘water | Cousin Emily, while in some it is brown, and in| 
flask.’” Verhaps. Yes, possibly. We wish such | others black 2” 
flasks were always intended for so good a purpose.| «That is the iris, Robert.” 
Water and jishing are inseparable. Brandy-jlasks|  «Jyis, uncle ? 
and holiday fishermen, we are sorry to say, too! to the rainbow.” 
often follow the same law. 








I thought that is a name we give | 


“You are quite right, Bob, and no doubt the iris | 
— : of the eye being often, as you say, so beautifully | 








colored, derives its name from that splendid phe- 
THE FAMILY. | nomenon.” | 
—_——-— “T observed the other evening that this iris, as | 


THE LAMB THAT BUILT A COLLEGE, | you call it, uncle, changes its size, according as we | 

“What a beautiful building!” said I, as we) face or turn our backs towards a bright light. | 
paused—my friend and I, in our walk under the | Willie Stevens was looking at a bright jet of gas, | 
trees in the college grounds, and looked at a new 
building, just finished. It was handsome and use- 
ful, and will probably stand there for generations | , 
to come. | it. 

“That building,” said my friend, “was built by a 
little lamb!” 

“Do explain yourself!” 

“Well, many years ago there was a poor boy who 
lived in the south part of the county. He was a 


and I noticed that while he did so the iris was | 
much larger than when he turned his back towards | 


” 


“That was owing to its power of contraction. It | 
is composed of a kind of net work, which is capable | 
of arranging itself so as to admit or exclude the | 
rays of light as they enter the pupil. Too much | 
motherless boy, his mother having died when he light is injurious to the organs of sight, and there- | 
was four months old. He was living with a mar- fore the eye is endowed with the power of preserv- | 
ried sister at the age of twelve years, when a young ing itself against injury by this wonderful contriv- 
law student agreed with him that if he would catch onme indie 
and put out his horse for a given length of time, ae 
he might ride his horse to see his friends at thanks- 
giving. So they made the bargain. In the same 
spring there was a beautiful lamb born, and sport- 
ing on the hills near by. When thanksgiving had 
arrived, and young Nathan, the boy, was mounted 
for his journey, his friend, the student, calls to 
him, ‘Nathan, have you any money to spend, if you 
need 2” . 

* ‘Yes, sir, I have three nine-penny pieces.’ 

“The student knew that he had been very faith- 
ful, and handed him a silver half dollar. Nathan 


“Then it is only through the pupil that the rays | 
of light can enter, uncle ?” | 
“Only through the pupil, Robert, and hence the 
danger of injuring that very delicate part.” 
“Is the pupil the same as what we call the sight 
of the eye 2” 
_ “The very same. 
same thing.” 
“Are those parts of the eye which you call hu- 
mors watery substances ?” 


It is only another name for the 


took it, surprised, glad, wondering! How large it 
looked! He had never been so rich before! How 
carefully he put it in his pocket, and how often he 
let the horse walk that he might thrust his hand in 
his pocket, and feel of it and turn it over, and then 
take it out and look at it! What should he do 
withit?” At last he thought of the beautiful lamb, 
and determined to buy it. And buy it he did. 
But he had no home and no place to keep it, and 
so he tied a string around its neck and led it to an 
honest man, who took it and agreed to give him 
half the increase. For just forty years he held on 
to his sheep, letting them out here and there to 
people who wanted them. Then he found how he 
could increase his property if he had his sheep in, 


“The aqueous humor is, Robert, as the name 
implies; agua being the Latin for water; but the 
other two, viz., the vitreous and crystalline, are 
solid substances. The word vitreous means glassy, 
and crystalline, like crystal.” 

“Is the aqueous humor the moisture that we al- 
ways find spread over the eye between the ball and | 
the lid ?” 

“No, Robert, the aqueous humor is enclosed in 
a sack or skin. What you allude to is the mois- 
ture which nature throws out for the purpose of 
was!” ~ the di~t from the sight, and of preventing | 





| 





will save us the cost of exchange, which is quite 
heavy. We hope our friends will endeavor to favor 
us in this respect. 
z iin 
For the Companion. 
CHILDHOOD’S FIRST SORROW. 
In childhood I was called away 
To where my suffering sister lay ; 
Trembling I stood in that sad place, 
And looked upon the altered face. 
How strange! how changed! Could this be she 
Who played heside the brook with me? 
The cheeks no longer deeply red, 
But O, the forehead flushed instead ; 
Dark shadows round the eyelids crowd— 
In sudden pain she wailed aloud. 
Sickening, I turned away in fear ; 
Was Death’s grim shadow drawing near? 
I went beneath the open sky 
To weep in utter misery. 
How whispered then each summer breath 
Of desolation and of death! 
There came each old, familiar sound ; 
The sad winds stirred the leaves around, 
I heard the loons, that seemed to make 
Strange laughter on the distant lake. 
Slowly the evening hours drew nigh, 
The cows came home from pastures by ; 
One gently lowed,—I started then, 
And thought I heard the wail again, 
And kneeling, prayed in agony : 
“O, do not let my sister die.” 
My prayer was heard, Death did not come, 
And there was joy within our home, 
And many summers bright and fair 
We lived in peace together there. 
But life has taught me long ago, 
Death is a friend, and no dread foe; 
A stern, good friend, the last and best, 
Who leads the weary to their rest. 
CAROLINE BLANCHARD. 
————-_—¢49>——____—_. 
For the Companion. 
EMMA’S SKATING. 


Emma had a pair of new skates. They were 


| models of beauty and excellence. They had straps, 


and buckles, and steel runners, and brass bands 
round the heels. Emma jumped nearly two feet 
high when her father brought them home. She 
tried them on the carpet first. “Anybody can skate ; 
it’s easy work!” she said. At last the time for her 
to use them on the ice came. She prepared her- 
self very carefully, with skating cap, scarf and mit- 
tens, and an apple in each pocket, in case she 
should be hungry, and with her skates in their lit- 
tle green bag, went forth, accompanied by her 
brother George. It was rathera dark night, and 
some of the boys had little lanterns, though far up 


| in the sky the stars were twinkling faintly. The 


pond was covered with skaters. There were tall 
young men wheeling around on one foot, skating 
backwards and forwards, young ladies with graceful 


movements and fluttering garments, and little chil- | 


dren who would have been much better off if they 
had been snugly tucked in their trundle beds. 

“J am glad it is dark,” said Emma, as she 
stamped her feet on the ice, “no one will see how 
badly I skate.” 

“Bravo,Emma! you manage nicely,” shouted her 


| brother, as he took her hands. And so she did, 


striking out first one foot and then the other, a lit- 
tle timidly at first, but fast gaining courage. How 
the blood mounted into her cheeks, and her eyes 
brightened with the exercise! She had the first 
symptoms of the “skating fever.” 

Suddenly she found herself standing alone in the 
middle of the pond, and saw George a long distance 
ahead of her. 

“Come to me, darling! you are just learning to 
walk !” he shouted, holding out his hands. Emma 
laughed, and thought she could not possibly skate 
alone, but she tried. Unmindful of those who were 
continually crossing her path, she inadvertently ran 
against a young gentleman, and sent him sprawling 
on the ice. She was so much astonished that she 
forgot to preserve her equilibrium, and came down 
too, “all in a heap.” They sat looking at each 
other for a few moments, and then Emma started 
up towards her brother, who was laughing immod- 
erately. 


“I can’t let you off, my little friend,” said the 


gentleman, following her, “until I give you some 


| is it?” 

“God,” said Emma, in a low voice. 

“Yes, my child. Trust Him always, lean upon 
His arm, He will keep you from falling. There 
comes your brother; I must bid you good night” 
The stranger skated away. 

“Well done!” said George. 
good ?” 

“I’m glad I knocked him over,” was the reply, 

“O how skating hardens the heart!” 

“T mean I am glad because he talked so nice,” 

“Well, my little sister, let me give you a piece of 
advice. I think your little feet have skated enough 
for one night. At home there is a bright fire in 
the grate, and a bright, motherly face beside it and 
a motherly voice, saying, “I wonder if Emma hasn't 
skated most enough. When will the dear child 
come?” “Let’s go now, then,” said Emma, and as 
they turned away, she thought of the good advice 
the stranger had given her. 


“Was the advice 
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“I CAN EARN IT---I NO BEG IT.” 


It was a cold day, though early in November, 
about five years ago, when Fritz Bergman walked 
through the streets of W. seeking employment 
He was a “barefoot boy,” twelve years of age, and 
thinly clad. He had come to this country about 
six months before with his mother, expecting to 
meet in New York city his father and a home. 
After a long and weary search, the two found only 
the grave of the husband and father. Their means 
were spent; they had no friends; and the disap- 
pointed and heart-broken mother was soon laid be- 
side her husband. The young orphan had been 
taught to fear God and shun evil, and his dying 
parent had assured him that the Father of the 
fatherless would watch over him, and care for him 
when she should be no more. 

A German, with whom the widow’s lest hours 
were spent, advised Fritz to leave the city, where 
he would meet only temptation and want, and seek 
/employment in the country. All his poor mother's 
| effects were sold to defray expenses of her sickness 
|; and death, so nothing remained for the boy but to 
shift for himself. His only suit of clothes was 
made as tidy as possible for him by his friendly 
adviser; and without a shilling in his pocket, the 
orphan started on his search for work and bread. 

While making his way across the city, he was 
overtaken by one of the crew of a coasting vessel 

which plied between New York and Connecticut, 
| and an act of civility which the little boy performed 
jin running unasked for a hat which the autumn 
| wind had lifted from the sailor’s head, attracted his 
regard. A question or two brought out the history 
|and present purpose of the little German, and his 
new acquaintance at once advised him to “steer 
| straight for a Yankee farmer,” offering to give him 
| @ passage in the vessel. Fritz accepted the pro- 
| posal, went on board the coaster, and was landed 
in Connecticut. When he left the vessel he took 
up his march for the nearest inland town, and soon 
| reaching W——, called at every farm-house in 
search of work. 

Not finding employment, he went on to the 
centre of the place, and seeing a load of wood just 
dropped in front of a house, he walked briskly to 
'the door and begged the job of cutting it. The 
| farmer who had delivered the wood was just Te 
| ceiving his pay from the grocer who had bought it, 
,and listened while the lad urged his wishes. His 

request was refused. But when the boy added, 
| With a quivering voice, in broken English, that he 
| “must get something to do, for he was very hungry, 
| he was told that he could go into the house and 
| have some dinner without doing any thing to the 
wood-pile. “No, sir,” said Fritz, manfully, ‘I can 
earn my living, I no beg it.” Both the gentlemen 
| laughed at his spirit; and the grocer told him if 
| his dinner would taste any better he might cut 
| some of the wood. ‘ 

The boy’s eye brightened, he threw off his coat, 
and went to work. The young farmer, Mr. Hallet, 
watched his looks and movements, and lingered 
after the grocer went to his store to see what the 
lad would do. He soon noticed that the tidy jacket 
which Fritz had hung upon the yard fence wi} 
| blown down by the wind, and something seemed to 
| have fallen from the pocket. He picked the article 
up. It was a small parcel, and he soon saw that it 
contained a German Testament and primer, appa! 
|ently well worn with use. ‘Who gave you. these: 
‘he asked of the young wood-chopper. , The boy 

looked up suddenly, and with jealous haste seized 
the books and restored them to his pocket. Then 
he answered the question. “My moder, sit, DY 
| moder ; she is up dere.” His lifted eyes, reverent 
| and tearful, pointed the reply. f 

| Mr. Hallet became greatly interested in the little 
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an, and though he was not in special need of 
“nen his small farm, yet he concluded to take 
on on trial, and keep him through the winter 
‘ he should prove faithful. 


companied his new friend to the most comfortable 


home which the poor orphan had ever enjoyed. | 


The mother of the young farmer kept his house, 
and she too felt a tender interest in the lad. She 
soon improved his wardrobe, and took pains to 
teach him not only to speak English, but to read it. 
He proved so eager and quick to learn, that when 
the autumn work of the farm was dispatched his 
rotectors sent him to the village school. And 


‘shen the winter was passed, and his out-door la- | awakened and converted. 


hors again begun, he was taken to the Sabbath | 


echool and made happy by the enjoyment of its | 
ln Mr. Hallet, who was himself a Chris- | 


privileges. : ee 
tian, spared no pains to train him in the fear and 
jove of God, as well as in useful practical knowl- 
edge, and had the satisfaction of seeing him dili- 
sent and exemplary. ; 

*'Thus five years quickly sped, and the summer’s 
work and winter’s schooling have made almost a 
man of Fritz Bergman. He is faithful and reliable ; 
and last November Mr. Hallet left with him the 
care of his farm, and himself entered the army of 
the Union. 

The German orphan has found God to be the 
Father of the fatherless, and Charles Hallet has 
proved that a good deed is never lost. Thus both 
have enjoyed the privilege of “blessing and being 
lessed."—American Messenger. 





THE BOY WHO CONQUERED. 


Some few years ago, a lad who was left without | 
father or mother, of good natural abilities, went to | 
New York, alone and friendless, to get a situation | 
in a store as errand-boy, or otherwise, until he | 
could command a higher position; but this boy} 
had been in bad company, and had got in the habit | 
of calling for his “bitters” occasionally, because he 
thought it looked manly. He smoked cheap cigars, 
also. 

He had a pretty good education, and on looking 
over the papers, he noticed that a merchant in 
Pearl Street wanted a lad of his age, and he called 
there and made his business known. 

“Walk into the office, my lad,” said the mer- 
chant. “I'll attend to you soon.” 

When he had waited on his customer, he took a 
seat near the lad, and espied a cigar in his hat. 
This was enough. ‘My boy,” said he, “I want a 
smart, honest, faithful lad; but I see that you 
smoke cigars, and in my experience of many years 
J have ever found cigar smoking in lads to be con- 
nected with various other evil habits, and, if I am 
not mistaken, your breath is an evidence that you 
are not an exception. You can leave; you will 
not suit me.” 

John (this was his name) held down his head 
and left the store; and as he walked along the 
street, a stranger and friendless, the counsel of his 
poor mother came forcibly to his mind, who, upon 
her death-bed, called him to her side, and, placing 
her emaciated hand upon his head, said, “Johnny, 
my dear boy, I’m going to leave vou. You well 
know what disgrace and misery your father brought 
onus before his death, and I want you to promise 
me before I die that you will never taste one drop 
of the accursed poison that killed your father. 
Promise me this, and be a good boy, Johnny, and 
I shall die in peace.” 

The scalding tears trickled down Johnny’s cheeks, 
and he promised ever to remember the dying words 
of his mother, and never to drink any spirituous 
liquors; but he soon forgot his promise, and when 
he received the rebuke from the merchant he re- 
membered what his mother said, and what he had 
promised her, and he cried aloud, and people gazed 
at him as he passed along, and boys railed at him. 
He went to his lodgings, and, throwing himself 
upon his bed, gave vent to his feelings in sobs that 
were heard all over the house. 

But John had moral courage. He had energy 
and determination, and ere an hour had passed he 
made up his mind never to taste another drop of 
liquor, nor to smoke another cigar as long as he 
lived. He went straight back to the merchant. 
Said he, “Sir, you very properly sent me away this 
norning for habits chat T have been guilty of; but, 
sir, l have neither father nor mother, and though I 
have occasionally done what I ought not to do, and 
have not followed the good advice of my poor 
mother on her death-bed, nor done as I promised 
her I would do, yet I have now made a solemn vow 
never to drink another drop of liquor, nor to smoke | 
another cigar; and if you, sir, will only try me, it 
isall I ask.” 

The merchant was struck with the decision and 
energy of the boy, and at once employed him. At | 
the expiration of five years this lad was a partner 
in the business, and is now worth ten thousand dol- 
lars. He has faithfully kept his pledge, to which 
he owes his elevation. 

Boys, think of this circumstance, as you enter 
upon the duties of life, and remember upon what 
points of character your destiny for good or for evil | 
depends.— Northern Farmer. 
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THE LITTLE MAID AND THE NEW 
ZEALAND SAVAGE. 


Early one Sunday morning the whole station at 
amaia was thrown into dismay. Tawai, a fierce 
and terrible chief, had suddenly arrived. His pres- 
ence hitherto had been everywhere the precursor of 
loodshed and misery, 
Not knowing what to augur from his unexpected 
arrival, the missionary went in person to inquire. 

© his amazement the answer given was, “I am a 

istian.” 

No sooner had Tawai been brought to the foot 
of the cross than he hastened to the missionary 
settlement, to be more fully instrueted in the way 
toheaven. The account he gave was this. Like 
jwaaman of old, he had, in one of his many 
battles, brought away a little maid, and she, too, 





So at night Fritz ac- | 


love.—Foreign Missionary. 


that denotes a suspicion of some imminent danger. 
Mrs. Gray rushed down-stairs, glanced hurriedly 


'chafed the cold hands, and held his finger at the 


‘the God whom she had been taught by the mission- | 
ary to love. Day by day she offered up her prayer, 
not only for herself, but for her captor and his wife. 

She was one day discovered on her knees, pray- | 
jing. The chief was enraged, and positively for- 
bade her praying again; but she persisted. He 

\then threatened to shoot her; but she said she 

could not live without prayer. The chief's anger 
was now changed into curiosity. What could in- 
duce the child to endure threats and punishment 
rather than cease to pray? He made her repeat | 

| her prayers and texts in his presence. The life- 
giving word came with power to his soul. He was} 
| 


! 


One of his first acts, after his baptism, was to | 
visit his old enemies and entreat them to seek the | 
Saviour who had made him so happy; and this was | 
the chief cause of his unexpected visit to Kainaia. 

A few words from the lips of this little maid, 
through the mighty power of the Holy Spirit, so | 
affected his heart that the lion became a lamb, and | 
no longer delighted in savage deeds, but in acts of | 
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NEDDIE AND HIS DOG. 


‘““Neddie ! where’s Neddie ?” 
The name was uttered in that quick, dear tone 


around the room, and repeated the question. Her 
white face betrayed her terror, and every nook and 
corner was instantly searched for the little missing 
two year old. The mother had become absorbed 
in her work—his first suit of boy’s clothes—and a 
wild fear awoke in her heart, with the conscious- 
ness of his absence. She was visiting at the house 
of her uncle, and not ten rods distant rolled the 
deep, dark waters of the Schuylkill. 

Ned-die! Ned-die! 

The name was shrieked around the house in every 
variety of tone, but each lip was hushed as the eye 
rested on the poor mother. She stood as if para- 
lyzed, on the river bank, pointing with stiffened arm 
to something down in the water. They gathered 
around her—saw the miniature boat that Neddie 
had been last seen playing with, and the pent-up 
agony broke forth in loud lamentations. The 
mother alone had no tears to shed. Almost flying 
along the river bank, she reached a clump of hazel 
bushes just as Rover emerged from their covert, 
bearing the dripping, insensible form of the lost 
darling. With a piteous whine he followed the 
group to the house, entered, and would not be ex- 
cluded. Restoratives were applied, a physician 
summoned, but life was almost extinct. As he 


tiny wrist, the Newfoundland crouched at his feet, 
with his eyes fixed on his face, uttering a low whine, 
and seeming to understand and share in the dread- 
ful suspense. With the first moan of returning 
consciousness the dog sprang to his feet, and when 
the little sufferer opened his eyes and stretched out 
his hand toward him, the joy of the faithful animal 
knew no bounds. He jumped about the room, ran 
to each one, ran back to Neddie, licked the little 
white hand that lay on the coverlet, and then al- 
lowed himself to be taken from the room. 

Brave Rover! From thenceforth he was consid- 
ered as a worthy member of the family, and hon- 
ored according to his deserts. 

When the little one sank in a quiet slumber, the 
family, with one accord, gathered around the house- 
hold altar. The good man knelt, and the blessed 
words of Holy Writ broke the silence. “O! give 
thanks unto the God of heaven, for His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” He could go no further, sobs 
choked his utterance, and a voiceless thanksgiving 
swelled fervently from every heart to the mercy 
seat, that the little loved one was indeed restored 
to them, 

If there was so much joy over one rescued in- 
fant, whose eternal happiness was certain; what 
must be the joy of the angels of hef¥en, over one 
sinner that repenteth, and is thus snatched from 
death eternal ?— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 


Some children seem to think good manners are 
of no consequence. They will answer, “Yes,” 
“No,” “Well,” as if they never had heard of polite 
words or ways in their life. I like to hear little 
boys and os say,— 

“Yes, sir,” “yes, ma’am,” “if you please,” “I 
thank you,” &c. I always think it sounds: as if 
they were lovely, and gentle, and kind, as all Chris- 
tian children should try to be. 

I have a little niece who answers me so prettily, 
and she is only five years old. She says,— 

“Yes, Aunty,” “no, Aunty,” “please, Aunty,” 
&e.; and her gentle voice and manner make me 
love her a great deal. 

I know sometimes children forget, and speak 
without thinking; but I guess they almost always 
know when they speak impolitely. | 

Now, little May, of whom I was speaking, who | 
always answers so prettily, is very bright, and| 
knows what she ought to say. One day, at the 
dinner-table, she pushed out her plate, and said, | 
“Mother, I want some pie.” Her mother was busy | 
talking and did not notice May’s manner, but gave | 








| her the pie. May drew the plate towards her, and | 


laid her knife and fork across the plate, then, fold- | 
ing her hands, leaned back in her chair, and said,— | 
“Mother, what made you give me that pie? I| 
did not say ‘please ;’ I don’t ’serve it;” meaning 
deserve it. | 
“Did not you say ‘please ?’” said her mother. | 
“I am sorry you should be so impolite. Eerteps 
ou would like to say ‘please’ before you eat it? oi 
Little May looked up and said,— 
“Now, mother, I have got my pie, please let me | 
eat it up.” 








gy upon her master’s wife. But, .though a 
Save, this girl, who was.a Christian, did not forget 


Now, you see, that was what I call very roguish 


‘in little May, perhaps not very polite to her mother. | 


True politeness is from the heart—not from the | 
head. The tongue may say smooth things, and yet | 
real politeness may not be expressed. One who 
has a heart full of Christian love and kindness 
could not be uncivil. 

I saw some children riding on their sleds the 
other day down a little hill covered with ice, which | 
brought them right across the street. They were | 
very full of fun; but one of them looked up street | 
and said to the other,— 

“Wait, Janey, wait till that old lady gets by ; 
she cannot run from our sleds, as you or I could.” 
So they stood back, with their bright eyes and ro- | 
sy cheeks, watching the feeble old lady. She saw 
their polite manners, and said, very cheerfully, 
“Thank you, little dears; when you get old and | 
feeble I hope the children will be kind to you.” | 

“Ah,” I thought, “and how happy those children 
will feel all day just for being civil to an old lady.” | 
God will look upon such little ones with an approv- | 
ing eye. Will you not make a resolution, little | 
readers, to be courteous, polite and kind to every 
one? If your heart is right, I know you will try, 
for you will pray for God to help you and He al- 
ways hears those who call upon Him.—IVell- 
Spring. 














DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 


CALLED RADWAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT, is the | 
most effective and rapid curative of Skin Diseases, Skin Erup- 
tions, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Tumors, in the Arcana of Medicine. 
ONE BOTTLE will cure all ordinary skin diseases, either Salt 
Rheum, Ring Worm, Pimples, Tetters, Rash or Common Sores.) 

TWO TO SIX BOTTLES will cure Chronic Scrofula and | 
Syphilitic Sores, Glandula: Swellings, Tumors, Cankers, Op- 
thalmia, Strumerous discharges. It is superior to all prepara- 
tions of Sarsaparilla Mixtures, &c., &c. 

The dose of this Medicine is small, two tea spoonfuls being a | 
fulldose. One bottle of the RENOVATING RESOLVENT will 
go farther than halfdozen quart bottles of Sarsaparilla, &c. A! 
pure skin, clear complexion—healthy blood is secured to those 
who take it. 


RHEUMATIC SORES.—HEALING SORES FROM THE | 
BONES. | 


| 
| 


LENA, ILL., JULY 18, 1856. 

Messrs. Rapway & Co.—Three years ago my youngest boy, | 
now sixteen years old, was taken with the Inflammatory Rheu- 
matism, and was confined to his bed for nearly six months, after 
which he was enabled to get about with the help of crutches—in | 
the mean time running sores commenced on his arms and legs, 
and little pieces of bones would work out of the sores. When | 
you sent me the medicine last fall. I was induced to try your | 
Resolvent; at that time I had little hopes of its doing him’ any | 
good, as I had tried all the best doctors in this country, and sev- | 
eral different kinds of patent medicines, without effect ; atier | 
using two bottles a very perceptible change for the better was ap- | 
parent. He is daily getting stronger, and I look upon his recov- | 
ery as certain. The medicine aets upon the system, driving the | 
foul humors to the outside in small lumps, as big as hazel nuts, | 
causing them to disappear, and HEALING THE SORES FROM THK 
BONES. Respectfully Yours, WILLIAM ALLEN. | 


Rapway's READY Re.reF is sold for 25 cents per bottle by 


Druggists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., | 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | 
| 


t2 There are three complaints whose terrors are only known | 
to the sufferers, namely, NEURALGIA. which is purely nervous, | 
attacks without notice, or when least expected, and suffering in- | 
tense; SicK HEADACHE, which is never welcome, but dreadful in 
pain and sickness; Loss OF SLEEP, Which wears on the system, 
robs nature of its great restorer, and thousands are its subjects. 
For all the above complaints a remedy is found in HUNNE- | 
WELL’S TOLU ANODYNE, and if any inducement is needed to | 
show the confidence of the proprietor, it is, that hefasks all agents | 
to refund money when satisfaction is not given. | 
¢2~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of | 
genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by al! dealers everywhere. | 
Dealers of good reference plied on c issi 9—Im 
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! 
CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over. It may burstout in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good | 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood | 
is impure. Ayer's Sarsaparilla purges out these impurities and 
stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring the 
health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of | 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as | 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St_ Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- | 
eases. Try AYER'’S SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the sur- | 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the | 
disorders. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is 80 universally known to sur- 
ass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
doarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 

the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. | 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 

digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- | 





burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short tor all the | 


purposes of a purgative medicine. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D. C. AYER & CO., LowELL, Mass. 


G2 Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 5—2m 





THE LADY’S ALMANAC 
FOR 1863 


CONTAINS 
A NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED POEM 
On 
“<LIBERTY,” 
AND 
“THE SONG OF THE FREE,” 


WITH ORIGINAL MUSIC, CALENDARS, MEMORANDA 
PAGES, RECEIPTS, POETRY, &c., &c. 
Beautifully Bound and Mlustrated. 

Sent post-paid by Mail on receipt of Price. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE COOLIDGE, 

17 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 

Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents. 

Norices oF THE Lapy’s ALMANAC. 

“Your beautiful ‘Song of the Free” we have sung several times. 
We like it much. It is a fine song for the home circle."—Asa B. 

Hutchi , of the Hutchi Family. 

“It exceeds the best ofits predecessors."— Boston Gazette. 


“It will more than sustain the reputation it has acquired in 
previous years.”"—Boston nscript. 


“An admirabie book of reference."—Chicago Times. 


“It is, as always, a very tasteful as well as useful volume.’’— 
Norfolk County Journal. 


“This beautiful and convenient little annual is now well known 
and highly appreciated.”— Portsmouth Chronicle, 


“It contains a mass of useful information. Every housekeeper 
should have one.”—Augusia Age. 


“Issued in more than its usual] attractive form.”—J. H. Patriot. 
“It is a multum in parvo which every lady should have.”— 
b= 





Commercial Bulletin. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem-,|: 


plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books of all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 


vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 


returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


3i— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuitt. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparationof the hair, and is easily applied by one's 


self. One bottle will usualiy last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 


ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 


| often restores, and never tails to invigorate, beautify and re- 


fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 


| it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 


| toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 


edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
“WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR, 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.’ 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Dicirvenam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the origmal hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 


| have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 


as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 
EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wm. Porreus, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAmPRELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to these who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


| Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 


| made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 

| isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
| Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 
| THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 
Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Tl] , writes : 
| “T have tried Mrs. 8. A, Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
\ ty years ago. Ifyou wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 
REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says, in a letter re- 
! cently, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “It is the best dress- 
| ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
| Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
| procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
| tablished to require them.” 








Ge We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 3734 
cents per bottle. 


MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Bold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S 








| mountain is over six hundred feet from the gang- 
way, and it being of too great height for the coal 


COMPANION. 


——EE 


YOUTEIVS 


COMPANION. 


They threw down their} &@~ A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, jf 
to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronehj 
tions, oftentimes incurable. 


power rested on them. | 
weapons and listened while the missionaries preached | 
Jesus. Thus prayer helped two men conquer a} 


allow, 
al Affe. 


BOSTON, MARCH 4, 1863. 


COAL MINE DIGGING. 

In my last communication having described the 
opening of a vein of coal, the driving of the gang- 
way, etc., I will now proceed to explain how the 
coal is worked out. 

When the gangway is driven in far enough to 
reach the coal in an undisturbed state, and to have 


sufficient coal above to pay for working, openings | 


are made in the coal above the gangway, which are 
called “schutes.” These schutes are driven up 
about twenty-one feet from the top of the gangway 
props, two for each place intended to be worked. 


At this height is commenced what is called a breast. | 


This varies in width, but is usually about forty- 
eight feet, running in the same direction as the 
gangway. 

Where the schutes are commenced they are 
about as far apart as the intended width of the 
breast, but are driven up in a sloping direction, so 
as to meet at the height before mentioned. This 
leaves a pillar or stump of coal between the two 


schutes and between the top and bottom rocks of| 


the vein. 


When the schutes are finished to the required | 


height, and doors or gates placed at the lower ends 
of them, at about the height of the wagon that is 
to receive the coal, the breast is opened by taking 
out the coal between the top and bottom rocks of 
the vein, and the coal thus cut fills up the schutes 
to the top. This leaves a space between the top of 
the schutes and the solid coal above for the men to 
work in. 

Before this is done, however, a hole is driven up 
between the schute farthest in the gangway and 
the next breast, through a pillar of coal of about 
twenty feet or more in width, that is always left be- 
tween each breast to support the top rock. When 
the hole or man-way, as it is called, reaches the 
height of the schute, another hole is driven across 
the pillar to meet the breast. This is called a cross- 
heading, and is made just large enough for a man 
to go through on his hands and knees. 

Having the schutes opened, the man-way 
cross-heading driven, and the coal taken out above 
the top of the schutes, leaving a space between the 
coal that is cut and the solid coal above, the men 
are ready to commence getting the coal down. 
men usually work in each breast, using the same 
kind of tools as the gangway men. 

They commence operations by drilling a hole in 








to run, on account of its breaking up, gangways 
have been driven into the vein about half way up 


—_—__________— | the mountain, leaving pillars of coal underneath to 


support them. The coal obtained at this height is 
| brought down an inclined plane to the lower level. 
| These gangways, breasts, &c., are worked in the 
| Same manner as those below. 
| When a vein is worked to the end of the prop- 
erty, we can begin to take out all the pillars that 
| have been left as supports for the top rock, work- 
|ing in that case from the end of the gangway out 
| to the “mouth” or opening, taking up the track as 
|they work out. As all our veins are worked 
|in the same manner, it will not be necessary for 
| me to describe any other. In my next I will give 
| you an account of how the coal is prepared for 
market after it leaves the mines. M. 
Trevorton, Feb. 3, 1863. 





VARIETY. 
poem air 
CHILDREN POISONED. 

Many of the toys of children are painted or col- 
ored. The paints and colorings are sometimes 
poisonous. Here is an instance where a girl lost 
her life by the paint on an artificial grape. Chil- 
dren should never put toys into their mouths. It 
is a dirty and a dangerous practice. 





A few days ago a little girl had a bunch of artifi- 
jcial grapes given to her. After amusing herself 
| with the toy, she gave it to a playmate of her own 
| age, who presently picked a grape of the bunch 
|and sucked it. The next day she was a corpse. 
| An eminent physician, who analyzed the fatal play- 
| thing, deposed that ten of the grapes yielded three 
grains of arsenite of copper—a deadly poison—and 
that each vine leaf on the bunch contained enough 
to kill a child. 


| 
| 
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| A PLEASANT OCCURRENCE. 


| The Oxford Democrat tells of a pleasant little 
| ten cent game of charity which recently came off in 
| North Paris. Mr. Gilman Tuell was soliciting con- 
| tributions for a poor widow, when he accepted a 
| challenge to carry to her separately every ten cent 


bill that anybody would give him. The game com- 


|menced at half past three, P. M., every person who 


and | Visited the village store entering into the sport, and 
| furnishing ten cents, with which Mr. Tuell hied 
| away to the widow’s and returned for another con- 
| tribution. 
stopping for refreshments, until eleven o’clock, 
Two | P.M., when returning to the store he found the door 
| locked, his friends having given up the contest. 


In this way he was engaged, without 


He then turned laughingly homeward, having been 
to the widow’s ninety-one times, and travelled 
nearly sixteen and a half miles. He undoubtedly 


the coal on one side of the breast, in which they | slept well that night.—Portland Transcript. 


place a charge of powder. Having placed a slow 
match to it, and lighted it, they crawl through the 
cross-heading to the man-way, where they remain 
until the coal is fired off, and the smoke somewhat 
cleared away. 

They then return to the breast and proceed with 
their work, the work in the man-way going on at 


—_——_+or———_——_——_ 
ONLY A SOLDIER’S BLANKET. 


| When the gallant Sir Ralph Abercromby was 


mortally wounded in the battle of Aboukir, he was 
carried in a litter on board the “Foudroyant.” To 
ease his pain, a soldier’s blanket was placed under 


| his head, from which he experienced a great relief. 


He asked what it was. “It is only a soldier’s 


the same time. When they get so much coal cut | bJanket,” was the answer. “Whose blanket is it?” 


that they have not space enough between the loose | he asked, half lifting himself up. 
and solid coal to allow of their working, wagons | the men 


are run under the schutes in the gangway, the gates 
let down, and the coal is drawn until they have 
sufficient room to work again. 

These wagons are drawn by mules, and the coal 
is taken out of the gangway to the breaker. 

The work in the breast is continued until the 
coal is all cut to the outcrop near the top of the 
mountain, generally within about twenty or thirty 
feet of the surface. The height of these breasts 
varies according to the slope of the mountain. 
The first breast driven may be about eighty or 
ninety feet, and so continue to increase in height 
as the gangway is extended further into the moun- 
tain. As fast as the gangway is driven in far 
enough, other breasts are opened ; man-ways, cross- 
headings, &c., are driven; one man-way answering 
for two breasts, one on either side of it; and 
cross-headings cut through to the right and left 
about twenty-one feet apart. 

When the gangway is driven in some distance, 
and several breasts are being worked, it is necessary 
to have a supply of fresh air. This is obtained by 
working one of the man-ways through to the sur- 
face of the mountain, when the air will circulate 
through the cross-headings into the breasts and 
gangways. 

As the work in the man-ways progresses, pieces 


of wood are placed across them, about four feet | 
apart, for the miners to travel up and down on. 


“Only one of 
“T wish to know the name of the man 
whose blanket this is,” insisted the dying com- 
mander. “It is Duncan Roy’s, of the Forty-sec- 
ond, Sir Ralph,” answered his attendant. “Then 
see that Duncan Roy gets his blanket this very 
night,” said the brave man, not forgetting, even in 
| his last agonies, the welfare and comfort of another, 
however humble. 


™—” 
8. 





—~+o+—_—__——— 
FRIGHTFUL CONTINGENCY. 


A farmer, from the neighborhood of Galston, 
took his wife to see the wonders of the microscope, 





which happened to be exhibiting in Kilmarnock. 
| The various curiosities seemed to please the good 
| woman very well, till the animalcule contained in 
|a drop of water came to be shown off. These 
| seemed to poor Janet not so very pleasant a sight 
jas the others. She sat patiently, however, till the 
| “water-tigers,” magnified to the size of twelve feet, 
| appeared on the sheet, fighting with their usual 
| ferocity. Janet now rose in great trepidation, and 
| cried to her husband, “For gude sake, come awa’, 
i John.” “Sit still, woman,” said John, “and see the 
| show.” “See the show ? keep us a’ man, what wad 
| come o’ us if thae awfu’-like brutes wad break out 
| o’ the water ?” 


ee 
| 


TAME SQUIRRELS. 
| Inthe Washington Park, Twelfth Street, Cincin- 
| nati, are quite a number of gray squirrels. Being 
| under the city’s protection, they have attained to 
| marvellous social habits. They will run after you 


{in the walk, or take nuts from your pockets or) 


hand, and then Ty up the big elms to their 
| little box homes in the crotchets. We saw a gen- 
| tleman the other day pick one of them up and put 


When a breast is “finished to height,” there will! it in his overcoat pocket. It remained quiet for 
have been drawn out of the schutes only about one- | some time as he walked along, but finding neither 
third of the whole amount of coal that has been | hazel nor hickory nuts, his squirrelship made his 


cut. ‘The balance remains in and is called “stock,” | 8 ee ae eh , ay fit _ 
ready to draw when required. Some breasts (ac-| appropriate. 


cording to height) will thus contain ten or twelve 
hundred tons of coal. When this coal is all drawn| HOW TWO MEN VANQUISHED A HOST. 
out it leaves a space between the rocks forty-eight| Two missionaries once met a host of armed | 
feet wide, eleven feet between the top and bottom | 88vages- What could two do against hundreds ? 
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rocks, and from eighty to three hundred feet PM ramen Saad a > = oe joann Lg all 
height. ing their war cry. They soon formed a circle 





In some of our veins when the height of the| round the praying two. In a moment a strange 


host. Learn, my children, to use this mighty 
weapon. 
——————~>—_—_—_———_ 
GOING HALVES. | 
A gentleman gave a little boy a gold dollar. 
“Now you must keep that,” said the gentleman. 
“O no,” said the little boy, “I shall halve it first. 
May be I shall keep my half.” 
“Your half!” said the gentleman, “why, it is all | 
yours.” 
“No,” answered the child, with an earnest shake 
of the head, “no, it is not all mine. I always go 


halves with God. Half I shall keep, and half I} m 


shall give Him.” 

“God owns the world; he does not want it,” 
said the gentleman ; “the silver, and the gold, and 
cattle on a thousand hills belong to Him.” 

The little boy looked puzzled for a moment. 
Could he answer the gentleman? Presently he 
said, “God goes halves with us; oughtn’t we to 
give him back His part ?”—Child’s Paper. 

IDOLS IN ASSAM. 


The people have none among themselves, none 
at their own houses; but the idols are kept by the 
Brahmins in a room where the profane eyes of 
Christians may not penetrate; but it is open to 
worshippers, who come and go at any hour; not in 
large companies, as we Christians meet for wor- 
ship, but one, two or three enter the house, make 





their offerings, say their prayers, and then quietly | 


depart. The poor people are constantly making 
gifts to the Brahmins, of food, clothing and money, 
with the hope that they will intercede with their 
god for them and obtain favor. All this is going 
on daily at our next door neighbor's, a few yards 
distant, and yet we see and hear scarcely anything 
of it. 


a> 
or 





For the Companion. 
THE CROW’S THANKS. 
Caw, caw, caw! the ground’s all covered with snow, 
My toes are cold, and I really don’t know 
What will become of me, starving old crow; 
Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! alas for the days bygone, 
When the fields were verdant with tempting corn ; 
Dame Nature appears so cold and forlorn ; 

’ Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! indeed, it makes one shiver,— 
1’ll go and drown myself in the river ; 
Ah no! I'll think of the gracious Giver ; 

Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! a thief, little miss, say you? 

I'd starve were I not to my instincts true ; 

Methinks there’s a tear in thine eye of blue; 
Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! one morsel, O list, sweet child! 

One crumb from thy table with plenty piled 

Will give me new life in the tempest wild; 
Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! I thank thee, kind little miss ; 
Blessings unnumbered reward thee for this ; 
My little crow heart is brim full of bliss; 

Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! remember, there’s One above 
Who made us both in His infinite love ; 
You can’t be a robin, nor I a dove; 

Caw, caw, caw! 


Caw, caw, caw! you've a loving heart, I know; 
Don’t let it grow hard and cold as the snow, 
For sweet are the thanks of a starving crow; 
Caw, caw, caw! 
DEWDROP. 


+o 


WELL ANSWERED. 


The Emperor Alexander, during the occupation 
of Paris, was present at the anniversary of one of 
the hospitalg, Plates were handed round for con- 
tributions, and they were borne by some of the 
patrons’ wives and daughters. The plate was held 
to the emperor by an extremely pretty girl. As 
he gave his louis dors, he whispered, ‘““Mademoi- 
selle, this is for your bright eyes.” The girl curte- 
sied, and presented the plate again. 
the emperor, “more ?” 

“Yes, sire,” said she, “I now want something for 
the poor.” 
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THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 


Two gardeners had their crops of peas killed by 
the frost, one of whom, who had fretted greatly and 
grumbled at his loss, visiting his neighbor some 
time after, was astonished to see another fine crop 
growing, and inquired how it could be. “These 
are what I sowed while you were fretting,” was the 
reply. “Why! do you never fret?” “I put it off 
till I have repaired the mischief.” “Why, then 
there’s no need to fret at all.” “True; that’s the 
reason I put it off.” 

——~oe—_—_—_—_— 


SELF-CONTROL OF A MONARCH. 


Philip the Second, after having sat up to a late 
hour in the night to complete some important State 
papers, waked up one of his drowsy secretaries, 
who was so flurried at this breach of duty that he 
dashed the contents of the inkstand over the manu- 
script, instead of the sandbox. “It would have 
been better to use the sand,” was royalty’s re- 
mark, on sitting down to the reproduction of the 
document. 

-—-—_——~+o0————_ 

SipNEY SMITH tells of a maid who used to boil 
ngs very well by her master’s watch, but one day, 
as he could not lend it to her because it was under 
repair, she took the time from the kitchen clock, 
and the eggs came up nearly raw. 

“Why didn’t you take the three minutes from 
the clock, as you do from the watch, Mary ?” 

“Well, sir, I thought that would be too much, as 


ape 
“What,” said 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach directly the affected parts and give almost instan 
In Buoxcnitis, ASTHMA and CaTakkH they are benetig| 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, an 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. fe Sure . 
guard against worthless imitations. Oxtain only the pen 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their ‘€flcae, 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGER g} 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over-tax n, 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have a 
oid everywhere at 25 cents a box. s~an 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or Young, y 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unsecn things of creation, and shows the sma): 
est insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. It isan o 
less source of amusement, andat the same time imparts the toed 
valuable information. Tox, 
Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be a 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these “hg 
tiful and instructive instruments. ~ 
Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, wi “ee 
child alerting good. ‘ » Will do tty 
Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with 
tiful mounted ohjects, $3." sis Six ben. 
Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 


C. H. WHEELER & CO,, 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOsToy, 
Agents for New England. be 





OC. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLE&Es 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCR) 
21—ly 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt or ty 


price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiy 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopi 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adgn 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Developmen ¢ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lip) 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and funy 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. l2mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8yo, sy, 
Cloth, $3.00. 7 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. 
com, D. D. 1lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums) 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, 8;; 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ‘ 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.John A. James, lim 

cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,ij 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williaa, 
D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths! 
lustrated. By Kev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hay 
and the Market-place. By W.K. I'weedie. D. D. 16mo, csi 


63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wa 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louiy 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Bows 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,eloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pr! 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. 1l6mo, cloth, 42cens 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. by in 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 








FALL STYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS, 
JUST RECRIVED AT 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPENED. 


— 101 Court Street, Boston. 101 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7,00. 
WEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1......... eeccccccccccs «-Twelve Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches....... $7,00 | Can of Ink..........0008 3 


+ -3,00 | Iron Chase. 
25 | Furniture. 











25 
Printing Office No. 2........ «+..Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,S by 12 inches...... 312,00 | Marble Slab 
One font of type -. 3,00] Can ot Ink 
One font of fancy type... 2.00} Chase.... 
Composing Stick.......... 1,50 | Furniture ..........eeeeee 
eee 1,00 
Office complete......... ee reccvcccce: cocccccscccees 





No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press......+. 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style . 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES arg THs Si 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will fint! 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursel 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in # 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and ty? 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do compe 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cire 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paick oF PREssks; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFices, including Press: No. 1, $12; ¥° 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS. 


wl 
——— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO , 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- Ne 5 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, ‘MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 wij! invariably be charged if payment is not made 
one mon the commencement of the subscription year- 
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the hands are so much larger.” 


Bounp Votumes, Price $1,25. 
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